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A TUSCAN PREDELLA 

FOUR panels of a predella from an 
unknown altarpiece of the four- 
teenth century have been bought 
and are now shown in the Room 
of Recent Accessions. These pictures 
have been ascribed by connoisseurs to 
various masters — to Taddeo Gaddi, Piero 
di Niccolo Gerini, Simone Memmi, and 
Spinello Aretino. The question of their 
authorship is still unsettled and the 
Museum will, for the present in any event, 
label the works as by a Tuscan master of 
the late fourteenth century. It is only in 
recent years that experts have devoted a 
concentrated study to this epoch in the 
history of art, having been deterred by the 
difficulties of the task, owing to the 
scarcity of obtainable information as a 
starting-point and the comparative lack 
of marked individuality which then pre- 
vailed with certain exceptions. Whoever 
the painter of these panels was, however, 
the clarity of their expression, their power- 
ful coloring, and the poetic treatment of 
their subject matter, proclaim him as the 
peer of any of those masters who have been 
named as the author. 

The subjects depicted illustrate episodes 
in the life of Saint Lucy. As told in the 
Golden Legend, Lucy was born in Syracuse 
of noble lineage and was early converted 
to Christianity. Hearing of the fame of 
Saint Agatha, she persuaded her mother, 
who was ill, to go with her to the tomb of 
that saint to pray for recovery. The first 
of the pictures represents the scene at 
the shrine and is described in these words 



in the Legend. "Upon this they, after 
the mass, when the people were departed, 
they twain fell down on their knees on 
the sepulchre of S. Agatha in prayers, and 
weeping began to pray for help and aid. 
S. Lucy in making her prayers for her 
mother fell asleep, and she saw in her 
sleep S. Agatha among the angels, nobly 
adorned and arrayed with precious stones, 
which said thus to her: 'Lucy, my sweet 
sister, devout virgin to God, wherefore 
prayest thou to me for thy mother, for 
such thing as thou mayest thyself right 
soon give to her? For I tell thee for truth, 
that for thy faith, and thy good, thy 
mother is safe and whole/ With these 
words, S. Lucy awoke all afraid/' Then 
the Legend tells how Saint Lucy begged her 
mother for her sake by whose prayers she 
was healed not to speak further to her of 
marriage to the youth to whom she had 
been affianced by her family, but to give 
her immediately what would have been 
her marriage dower for alms. This her 
mother consented to do and the next 
picture shows the almsgiving. Saint Lucy 
in the blue dress in which she appears 
throughout the pictures, but without the 
red cloak which she wears in the other 
three, stands in a room, with the poor and 
sick crowding at the door. Her mother, 
dressed in the wine-colored mantle in which 
she is dressed in the first picture, stands 
back of her. 

When the tidings of this use of her 
portion came to the ears of her betrothed, 
he was enraged and denounced her to 
Paschasius, the wicked governor of Syra- 
cuse under Diocletian and Maximian, 
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accusing her of Christianity. In the next 
picture she is brought before Paschasius, 
who is seated on his throne with his soldiers 
about him, her accuser beside her. The 
governor ordered her to sacrifice to the 
pagan gods, which she refused to do. 
Thereupon he threatened her with punish- 
ments, which she scorned, and he ordered 
that she be carried away and forced to 
shameful practices. But when his people 
would have carried out his commands, 
"The Holy Ghost made her so pesant and 
heavy that in no wise might they move 
her from the place. Wherefore many of 
the servants of the judge put hand to, for 
to draw with the other and she abode still. 
Then they bound cords to her hands and 
feet, and all drew, but she abode alway, 
still as a mountain without moving. Then 
Paschasius did do yoke for her oxen many 
for to draw her, and yet they might not 
move her from place to place." The bound 
Saint Lucy is shown in the last of our 
pictures with the oxen, urged by the sol- 
diers and rabble, unable to move her, the 
wicked governor and his soldiers looking on. 
The other scene or scenes of the series 
are lacking. The story further tells of a 
great fire which was built about Saint Lucy, 
and the boiling oil which was poured over 
her, all to no purpose. Then one of the 
soldiers pierced her throat with his sword 
and still she lived long enough to announce 
to the bystanders the death of Maximian, 
the overthrowing of Diocletian, and the 
coming peace of the church, and to receive 
the Blessed Sacraments, while messengers 
arrived ordering the wicked judge to appear 



before the Senate at Rome. And there, we 
are told, he had his head cut off for his 
many ill deeds. 

B. B. 



DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICAL ART- 
RECENT ACCESSIONS 

OWING to unavoidable circum- 
stances, a number of our 191 1 
acquisitions have only recently 
arrived at this Museum, so that 
their exhibition has had to be delayed. 
They are now exhibited temporarily in the 
Boscoreale Room pending their distribu- 
tion to the various galleries in which they 
properly belong. These accessions con- 
sist of three pieces of stone sculpture, four 
bronzes, eight vases or fragments of vases, 
four terracottas, ten gems, and the contents 
of three tombs from Tarentum. 

The most important piece among this 
miscellaneous material is the head of a boy, 
in black basalt, which forms a charming 
addition to our collection of Roman por- 
traits (fig. 1; height 12J in. (31.8 cm.)). 
The identity of the individual portrayed is 
uncertain. At first glance he bears a dis- 
tinct resemblance to young Augustus, but 
this similarity is only one of general type, 
and a closer examination of the individ- 
ual features shows important differences. 
Thus the forehead has not the high, square 
structure typical of the portraits of Augus- 
tus; the eyebrows are arched and do not 
form the characteristic sharp angle with 
the line of the nose; the chin is not so 
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